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them were Crows and the Ih-hioh Falcon (No. 1 of these notes). 
It was a strange sight—a floating island, as it seemed, covered 
with birds of dismal nature. 


XXI.—Some Account of an Ornithologist’s Cruise in the 
Mediterranean. By Lieut. R. M. SrerLING, R.N. 


DurING a year’s cruise in the Mediterranean, I devoted all my 
spare time to the study of the avifauna of its coasts and islands, 
a few remarks on which will probably be interesting to some of 
your readers. Of course the first thing that strikes the observer 
is the great similarity of the bird-population of this part of Europe 
to that of our island. The greater quantity of the birds that one 
observes are of the same species as those that disport them- 
selves in our own fields, forests, and fens. Goldfinches float 
amongst the thistles, like gaudy butterflies; Blackbirds and 
Thrushes dart warily about amongst the myrtle-bushes ; while 
flocks of Greenfinches, Linnets, Chaffinches, Larks of various 
descriptions, Rooks, and Starlings feed in the fields and plains. 
The Hoopoe, Bee-eater, and Golden Oriole, rare with us, abound 
in the south of Europe during the summer ; while, owing to the 
comparative absence of man, numbers of raptorial birds soar 
over the plains and levy taxes on their friends below. . 
Of the game-birds the Woodcock takes the first rank. To- 
wards the end of November or the beginning of December they 
come down in thousands from the north of Europe, spreading 
themselves over all the coverts on the south shore: some go as 
far as the islands of the Mediterranean, and a few even reach the 
north coast of Africa. Snipe and all kinds of wild-fowl are in 
great abundance during the winter. The Red-legged Partridge 
is plentiful on the hill-sides in Greece, some of the Ionian 
Islands (Meganisi especially), and many other parts of the coast ; 
but shooting them is hard work, the locomotion being more 
adapted for the Kangaroo than anything else, as it principally 
consists in jumping from one boulder to another, over inter- 
vening bushes ; and when the birds get up, you will probably be 
struggling on your back ina hole, Add to these pleasures a 
blazing hot sun, and you have a pretty good idea of Red-leg 
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shooting in tae south of Europe. In the winter there are 
plenty of Quail, and, to my mind, there are very few better 
sports than shooting them, and very few birds better to eat, 
when they are shot. Leaving Europe for Syria, we come on the 
only other bird of the Perdiz genus that is commonly met with, 
the Francolin: as he rises like a Pheasant from the arbutus- 
bushes and babeer-cane, frightened by the investigating nose 
of your spaniel, he dashes the trembling dew-drops from the 
before-mentioned cover, and starts with a loud cark-cark for 
denser shelter. Ah! beauteous bird, never shall I forget the 
gorgeous flash that the morning sun, peering over the distant 
Mountains of Lebanon, would throw over thy body as thou 
fleddest to thy other haunts : but I wander. Could not this bird 
be introduced to England? I believe that it rivals the Pheasant, 
both in beauty and flavour, and would exist in many marshy, 
scrubby places where the latter bird would not show his aristo- 
cratic beak. The climate would be no drawback ; for some years 
ago it existed in great quantities in the south of Europe, where 
the weather is very severe in the winter. 

I was a good deal at sea, and I need uot say that I watched 
anxiously for any facts connected with the migrations of birds ; 
and I found that in the spring, when going to the north, the 
greater number of them crossed when the wind was either 
westerly or north-westerly ; while in the autumn, when going to 
the south, they appeared to prefer it in an easterly or south- 
easterly direction. From this I was led to infer that they do not 
like a fair wind to travel with, but prefer it on one side or the 
other; and also that they give the preference to its bemg on 
their left side. I do not state this as a fact without exceptions ; 
for I have frequently noticed birds, especially the larger ones, 
which generally fly by day, crossing without any regard to the 
wind. 

During the fortnight or three weeks in spring when the 
Quail are passing to the northward, should there have been a 
light wind from the west during the night, the island of Malta 
will probably be covered with them in the morning; butif the 
wind was from the eastward, it would be very little use looking 
for any. But when they are going to the southward in autumn 
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(as I am told, for I have never been there at that time of the 
year), the right time to look for them is after the wind has been 
blowing from the eastward. 

I think all birds cross the whole breadth of the Mediterranean 
in one night (unless there happens to be an island in their track, 
when they will often rest on it for a day); and it is perfectly 
marvellous to me how their instinct guides them so unerringly 
on their course. Man himself, with all his reason and intelligence, 
requires a compass and other complicated inventions ; but birds, 
on the darkest nights, launch fearlessly into the trackless deep, 
and, guided by nothing but their instincts, accomplish the journey 
in safety. I do not feel certain that the wind has not something 
to do with it; for I recollect on one occasion seeing a flock of 
Turtle Doves utterly confounded by a sudden shift of wind : they 
settled on the ship, and continued making aimless excursions of 
about a mile in various directions, but only to return again to 
make a fresh start. 

As far as my experience goes, it is only the smaller birds that 
generally cross during the night; but many of the larger ones, 
such as the migrating Hawks and Storks and Herons, cross 
during the day. I don’t know what is the reason of this, unless 
it is that the smaller birds are afraid of being taken at advan- 
tage by man, birds of prey, &c., should they cross in the day- 
time. On September 4th, whilst beating into Rhodes with a 
fresh breeze blowing from Marmorice Bay, I observed a magni- 
ficent flight of Storks making their southerly migration to the 
shores of Africa and Egypt: some were flying in triangular-shaped 
flocks ; but the greater part were in undulatory lines of nearly a 
mile in length, with their necks folded in, and their legs gathered 
up under their bodies. Sometimes they would fly at a height of 
70 yards from the water, while at others they would swoop down 
so low as nearly to touch it. It is of course impossible to count 
the numbers in a large flock like this; I therefore took the 
mean of the opinions of several people who were looking at it, 
which made it to be 3250. However, I believe there is a large 
field left for investigation on this subject, and that the instinct 
of birds, as connected with their migrations, is one of those 
things that is anything but well understood at present. Why 
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does the Cuckoo hurry to the south as soon as she has laid her 
eggs? I cannot help inclining to the idea that Starlings are 
partial migrants ; for I have met them at sea in the migratory 
season : while the Robin, I am certain, migrates regularly ; for I 
have very frequently met them at a long distance from the land; 
besides which, an ornithological friend of mine records it as a 
regular passenger through Malta. 

Another thing that is not sufficiently considered when birds 
appear out of their correct geographical range is the lifts that 
they get from ships, floating objects, &e. I recollect myself 
a Russet Wheatear (Saxicola stapazina) favouring us with its 
company in the ship for two days, only leaving when we got to 
Malta, and subsisting quite contentedly the while on flies, &e. 
The stomachs of migratory birds are generally empty, or the 
contents of them might sometimes indicate whence they had 
started. 

Malta I found to be a capital place for investigating the 
habits of birds, owing to the complete command one has over 
the whole island; because the many native shooters who are 
spread over it shoot any birds directly they appear, and send 
them into the market. Thus, if a flight of Quails, Doves, or 
Owls come in during the night, they are all shot in the morning, 
in the market at noon, and eaten by the evening ; for the Maltese 
are an omnivorous nation, and are not at all averse to eating Owls, 
Bee-eaters, Hoopoes, &e. The number of birds indigenous to 
this island is very small, consisting of only ten species ; but the 
visitors, regular, irregular, and accidental, amount respectively 
to 143, 98, and 9, whilst 15 of these occasionally stop to nidi- 
ficate*. Four miles from the south shore of Malta hes Filfola, a 
small, rugged, uninhabited island. On one occasion I spent a day 
there, and found the Manx and Cinereous Shearwaters very plen- 
tiful, running about their breeding-places in the clefts of the 
rock. Higher up on the cliff Rock-Doves and Domestic Pigeons 
nested in abundance ; the latter had entirely reverted to the 
original wild state of their congeners. Malta is generally consi- 
dered a barren, desolate rock ; but it is not nearly so black as it is 
painted. Besides being an island of great interest to the na- 

* For these numbers I am indebted to Mr. C. A. Wright.—R. M. S. 
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turalist, its soft sandy stone of the Tertiary formation gives the 
geologist great facilities for digging out the fossils which abound 
there. The lover of birds will find plenty here in the spring 
and autumn; but there are no mammals, except a few weasels, 
hedgehogs, and rabbits, mice and, of course, the eternal rat. 

In spring the climate is delicious, the atmosphere being so 
clear that I have frequently seen Mount Etna, which is about 
110 miles distant. If you wish to get a good idea of the place 
about this time of the year, go into a valley fragrant with wild 
mignonette, and blushing with clover and pimpernels; there 
light your pipe, and, should the west wind have blown during 
the night, from the dark shades of the carob-tree you will 
probably hear 

“The merry Nightingale, 

That crowds and hurries and precipitates 

With fast, thick warble his delicious notes,” 
congratulating himself on his safe arrival from Africa, whilst 
the Spectacled Warbler floats singing in the air, and the Blue 
Thrush flings out his deep monotonous trill from a distant wall ; 
besides which, if you don’t like sitting still, you may easily bag 
ten or twelve Quails before breakfast during the shooting-season. 

I don’t think any one would regret going to the Mediter- 
ranean to shoot in the winter; for there is capital sport in a 
good climate, together with a sight of the classic celebrities of 
olden times. Within sight of Prevesa, the timid Woodcock may 
be flushed from the arching fern; on the Plain of Sharon you 
may break your neck boar-spearing, or shoot Red-legged Par- 
tridges (subject to the before-named drawbacks) on Mount 
Parnassus, close to the “umbilicus orbis terrarum.” In the 
summer you can doff your coat, and fly the haunts of man, to lie 
on your back beneath the pure light of the eastern stars, while 
your yacht trembles and glides onward by towering Olympus or 
Sappho’s Leap, under the mingled influences of the myrtle-loaded 
breezes and gentle tides that move in the violet sea. Or, should 
your fancies not be romantic, depart straightway for Syria, “do” 
Jerusalem, Baalbec, and Jordan under the auspices of a lying 
but gorgeous dragoman, buy Latakia tobacco and a jasmine- 
wood chibouque, wrought cunningly with gold wire and velvet 
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by the haughty Turk,—or, in fact, start for a holiday and “ do” 
what you like, not forgetting the Sand-Grouse on the plain of 
Baalbec ; and, depend upon it, there will be deeper and nobler 
impressions left on the mind than are to be gathered in a trip 
to Norway or the Highlands. The ruins of Baalbec are a full- 
fledged epic poem in themselves. 

It is hoped that the following list of birds may prove in- 
teresting to lovers of natural history. I do not presume to 
suppose that much novelty will be found in anything relating 
to such a well-known tract; but even should such not be the 
case, confirmation of facts (especially as regards the geographical 
range of birds) may be found, while anything relating to a part 
of the world so near England, and possessing a fauna so nearly 
similar, will probably prove acceptable. It was compiled between 
April 1862 and June 1863. I have taken nothing for granted, 
and I don’t think there is a bird in it that I have not shot 
myself, or seen shot by a companion, while there are none that 
I have not had in my possession ; and I can only hope that its 
perusal may prove as interesting to your readers as the task of 
collecting the materials has been to myself. 

I have adopted the classification lately published by Dr. Bree 
in his ‘ Birds of Europe not observed in the British Isles,’ as 
being the simplest. 


l. Perzerine Faucon. (Falco peregrinus.) 
Pretty plentiful on the south shore of the Gulf of Arta. 


2. Kestren. (Falco tinnunculus.) 
Common round the northern and eastern shores, and at 


Rhodes. 


3. Lesser Kestren, (Falco tinnunculoides.) 
Not quite so plentiful, I think, as its congener; they were, 
however, pretty common in Malta in the middle of April. 


4, Rep-teccep Faucon. (Falco vespertinus.) 
Flew on board the vessel at sea, when close to the south shore 
of the island of Malta. 


5. Sparrow-Hawk. (Falco nisus.) 
At sea, between Malta and Corfu, a hen Sparrow-Hawk dashed 
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by me like an arrow, grasped a small bird in her claws, and, after 
soaring round the ship for some time, settled on the mast-head, 
where she deliberately demolished her victim. She did not de- 
part after her meal, but roosted on the ship that night; so that 
I was enabled to catch her as she slept. When Hawks can ob- 
tain sustenance at sea in this manner, it would account for their 
occasionally appearing within boundaries which are not natural 
to them. 


6. Hen Harrier. (Falco cyaneus.) 

Common at Missolonghi and Patras, where it frequents the 
salt-marshes and plains. In the stomach of one specimen that 
I obtained were two lizards. 


7. Tawny Facts. (Falco nevioides.) 

In the vicinity of Jaffa and Tyre. I am not quite certain of 
this, as never having obtained a specimen : my observations were 
confined to birds on the wing. 

Vultures, Eagles, and Hawks are in great abundance in all 
parts of Syria; but I have found this to be the case round all 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Wherever there are large 
tracts of land but little frequented, there raptorial birds con- 
gregate, wisely ordained by nature to keep the smaller animals, 
&e., in check, but occasionally levying taxes on kids and lambs. 
Whilst cock-shooting on some of these plains, I have occa- 
sionally witnessed most beautiful flights, amongst which may be 
noticed that of a hen Sparrow-Hawk capturmg a Woodcock. 


8. SHort-turrep Hisov. (Strix brachyotus.) 

On going cock-shooting on the morning of November 28th 
at Missolonghi, I found these birds very plentiful in the tufts 
of grass in the marshes; so I presume that a flight of them 
had arrived from the north of Europe during the night, as that 
was about the season for it. They were not shy, did not appear 
at all dazzled by the daylight, and when flushed generally re- 
settled at a distance of about one hundred yards. Montagu 
says that this bird’s migrations in England occur at about the 
same period as those of the Woodcock. 

9. Scors Own. (Strix scops.) _ 

This is a very plentiful little bird about the shores of the 
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Mediterranean. In the beginning of April they sometimes 
arrive in Malta in very large flights during the night. I have 
also found them roosting in dry spots in the marshes. I take 
the following from my notes :— 

June 2nd, 1862, Corfu.—Whilst walking by the side of a 
stream, between dusk and darkness, observed many Owlets. 
Presently one glided silently from behind me, and settled on the 
gnarled bark of an olive-tree. I fired, and imagined that I saw 
it skim along the fern about ten yards off; however, on running 
to the spot I could see nothing of it; but “Sailor,” after diligently 
poking his nose about, suddenly rushed at it, which produced a 
violent hissing and snapping of the bill. Whilst stooping to ad- 
mire the little fellow’s pugnacious attitude, it suddenly aban- 
doned the defensive and darted off into the darkness; but luckily 
I saw its horns standing in relief against the sky, again from 
the branch of an olive-tree: this time I bagged it, and its skin 
is now safely rolled up and labelled. On dissection it proved to 
be a female, with two eggs in her ovary. 


10. Roox. (Corvus frugilegus.) 

Very common in Greece during the winter, feeding principally 
in the plains and marshes ; but I was never able to discover that 
they nested there. All that I shot were young of the year, 
which leads me to believe that it is only the young Rooks that 
move to the southward during winter. Some of them cross the 
Mediterranean, as my friend Mr. C. A. Wright records it as a 
bird of passage through Malta. 


11. Jackpaw. (Corvus monedula.) 


Common in Malta, where it breeds in the fortifications round 
the town and in the sandy cliffs of the shore. 


12. Macpire. (Pica caudata.) 

I observed it in Albania during the summer, and in abundance 
both at Missolonghi and Patras during the winter, where two or 
three of them were generally to be seen anxiously watching the 
“ rooting snouts” of the half-wild pigs, availing themselves of 
any grubs or worms turned up by them. I have never noticed 
anything to lead to the idea that these birds migrate. 
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13. Jay. (Garrulus glandarius.) 

The common Jay is pretty plentiful in Corfu. I shot young 
ones, that could scarcely fly, on the 2nd of June. 

In Syria I saw a Jay pretty commonly, which I then took to be 
the English one, as its appearance, manners, and note exactly 
resembled it; but, as I never shot one, I could not be certain. 
The probability, however, is that it was the Black-headed Jay 
(G. melanocephalus), as I believe our bird is not found there. 


14, Common STARLING. (Sturnus vulgaris.) 

Enormous flocks of these birds frequent Greece during the 
winter. I never saw them anywhere but in the salt-marshes, 
while during the summer I noticed nonce at all; I am, therefore, 
led to believe that they migrate more or less. I never observed 
the Sardinian Starling (Sturnus unicolor). 

I saw a pretty sight once at Corfu, occasioned by a small 
Hawk (probably a cock Sparrow-Hawk) capturing a Starling 
out of a large flock of about two hundred. My attention was 
first drawn to it by noticing them scattering and condensing in a 
peculiar manner, when suddenly down came the fierce little bird 
on them. The Starlings closed together till they assumed the 
form of a black ball, and I believe the whole flock could have 
been covered by a sheet ; the Hawk missed his quarry, and rose 
again. On this the flock spread out, and tried hard to reach a 
clump of olive-trees; but their active assailant was too much 
for them, and after several swoops he trussed one and skimmed 
triumphantly down wind with it. 


15. GREATER Grey SHRIKE. (Lanius meridionalis.) 
I only observed one of these birds; it occurred in Greece, 
and was shot by my companion. 


16. Maskep Surixe. (Lanius personatus.) 
Common in Syria in autumn. 


17. WoopcHAT-SHRIKE. (Lanius rufus.) 

Common in Malta and Corfu. In the former place its fa- 
vourite station is on or near the top of a carob-tree, whence it 
continually takes short flights in pursuit of insects. They are 
brave and affectionate little birds. On one occasion I shot a 
hen, which fell about fifty yards from the tree: the cock accom- 
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panied her fall,and sat chattering defiance at me from an ad- 
joining rail as I went to pick up his wife’s dead body. 


18. Sporrep Frycatcuer. (Muscicapa grisola.) 
Common in Malta and Corfu during the summer months. 


19. WHITE-COLLARED FLYCATCHER. (Muscicapa albicollis.) 
Same remarks apply to this as to the Spotted one. 


20. Bracksrrp and Common Turusu. (Turdus merula et 
Turdus musicus.) 

Rhodes, Greece, and Ionian Islands. These birds are not — 
very plentiful in sammer ; but in winter they are in the greatest 
abundance: so I suppose that the numbers are increased by 
migrants from more northern climes. 


21. Rocx-Turvusu. (Turdus saxatilis.) 
Common in Malta in the spring. 


22. BLur Turus. (Turdus cyaneus.) 

This beautiful songster is common in Malta and the rocky 
caves and recesses of Greece. They are used as cage-birds about 
the Mediterranean, and become very affectionate when tame. 
The voice is deeper than that of T. musicus, but more chattering, 
and not so varied and sustained. Four or five pounds is a com- 
mon price to give for them, when good. 

The interpretation of the native name for them is the “ Bird 
of God.” There is also a tradition that this is the “ Sparrow” 
of Scripture, “that sitteth on the house-top.” 


23. GoLpEN Oriote. (Oriolus galbula.) 

During the summer this beautiful and essentially Mediter- 
ranean bird meets the eye of the ornithologist round the whole 
of the northern coast. Migrating from Africa about the middle 
of April, they spread through the deep olive-woods of Corfu, the 
dark carob-trees of Malta, and the thick bay and myrtle covers 
of Albania and Greece. They are shy and retiring birds, and 
generally appear like a golden gleam as they dart through the 
dark-green foliage; but by sitting perfectly still I have been 
enabled to watch their graceful motions for half an hour within 
five or ten yards of me, 
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24, Brack Repstart, (Sylvia tithys.) 
Rather rare. I have observed them in Malta. 


25. NIGHTINGALE. (Sylvia luscinia.) 

Common in Malta in April, as it passes through on its north- 
erly migration. I saw several of them, on the 10th of that 
month, that were singing beautifully. 


26. Rosin REDBREAST. (Sylvia rubecula.) 
Santa Maura and Greece. More plentiful during the winter 
_ than the summer. 

This bird is, I believe, not supposed to migrate. If this be 
the case, how is it that they are so frequently met with at sea— 
just in the migratory season too ? 


27. GARDEN WARBLER. (Sylvia hortensis.) 

Malta and Corfu, during the spring. It is almost needless to 
remark, that this bird and the Beccafico of the Italians are one 
and the same; but in the Mediterranean the native shooters call 
lots of small Warblers, &e., Beccafiqui. 


98. SARDINIAN WARBLER. (Sylvia melanocephala.) 

Plentiful in Corfu during the spring. I have also noticed it 
as common all round the north shore during the winter, where it 
is generally to be seen in the low stunted bushes on the plain, 
and by the side of the dry watercourses. 


29. SpecracLep WARBLER. (Sylvia conspicillata.) 
Corfu and Malta (where it breeds) during the spring and 
summer. 


30. Woop Wren. (Sylvia sibilatrix.) 
Pretty plentiful in Malta during spring. 


81. Oxtvacrous WARBLER. (Sylvia elaica.) 

In August I shot a specimen of this bird in the olive-gardens 
about Jaffa. Graf v. Mühle says it is plentiful in the olive-gar- 
dens of Greece. I never observed it there. 


32. Cetri’s WARBLER. (Sylvia cetti.) 
I shot one of these birds (the only one I ever saw) as he was 
hopping about the high reeds on the border of the Butrinto fiver, 
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33. Wren. (Troglodytes europaeus.) 
Pretty plentiful in Santa Maura. 


34. WHEATEAR. (Saxicola enanthe.) 

Mountains of Lebanon, Greece, Rhodes, Candia, in fact, on all 
the islands and shores of the Mediterranean that I have visited, 
this little bird is to be seen both in summer and winter. In the 
ardent heats of summer, they, together with the Bee-caters, seem 
to enjoy the hottest rays of the sun on the most barren places, 
when every other bird is in the shade. 


35. Russer WHEATEAR. (Saxicola stapazina.) 

This bird is not nearly so plentiful as the common Wheatear ; 
only one specimen ever came under my observation, and that 
one flew on board the ship at sea, on its southerly migration in 
the middle of September. 


36. Wurn-Cuat. (Saxicola rubetra.) 
Corfu and Albania; plentiful. 


37. Waite Waetart. (Motacilla alba.) 

Inhabits the north coast throughout the winter, as I have 
captured either this form or the variety M. yarrelli on Decem- | 
ber 28th, in Greece. 


38. BuacKk-HEADED YELLOW WaertaiL. (Motacilla melano- 
cephala.) 
Pretty common about Butrinto in May. 


39. Meapow Pirit. (Anthus pratensis.) 
Pretty common at Malta and Butrinto. 


40. RED-THROATED Pırrr. (Anthus cervinus.) 

Malta, and common on the plain of Butrinto. The red varies 
a great deal on the breasts of these birds. Is it known how it 
is distributed in the various sexes, &c.? for I have not been able 
to find it accounted for in any books. I have seen six Pipits 
ranged in a row; at one end a distinct Anthus arboreus, and 
at the other an equally distinct Anthus cervinus, all the inter- 
vening ones ranging off so gradually (as regarded the red on 
the breast) that it was impossible to tell where the distinction 
commenced. i 
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41. Tree Pirit. (Anthus arboreus.) 

Plentiful round the north shore during the summer. All the 
Pipits migrate considerably, as they are met with more commonly 
at sea than any other species. 


42. Tawny Pirit. (Anthus rufescens.) 
I only saw one specimen shot ; but I believe them to be pretty 
plentiful in winter on the north coast and Malta. 


43. SxyuarK. (Alauda arvensis.) 
Common on the northern coast. 


44, CRESTED Lark. (Alauda cristata.) 

This is the Lark of the Mediterranean as far as my expe- 
rience goes. It frequents the dry plains, and from the stunted 
plants and bushes (where it often sits) its ery of cheep-cheep- 
cheep is constantly to be heard. 


45. Suort-torp Lark. (Alauda brachydactyla.) 
Plentiful in Malta in May. 


46. Great Trrmouse. (Parus major.) 
Very common at Corfu. 


47. Buack-HEADED Buntine. (Emberiza melanocephala.) 
I observed lots of these birds in the high reeds at Butrinto ; 
but they were very artful in dodging out of sight. 


48. Common Buntine. (Emberiza miliaria.) 
In abundance in Albania, Malta, Santa Maura, and Greece. 


49. OrtoLtan Buntine. (Emberiza hortulana.) 
Rather rare. I obtained one specimen in Malta in April. 


50. Goiprincu. (Fringilla carduelis.) 

Very plentiful round the northern and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, both in summer and winter; at the latter season 
they collect in large flocks. I have noticed them at Tyre, Sidon, 
Baalbec, Jerusalem, and the Mountains of Lebanon. 


51. Greenrincn. (Fringilla chloris.) 

Corfu, Santa Maura; Greece in abundance. In the winter 
they collect into large flocks, and frequent the plains on the north 
coast. 
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52. Cuarrincu. (Fringilla celebs.) 
The same remarks apply to this as to the preceding species, 
except that I never observed them in the summer months. 


53. Common Linnet. (Fringilla cannabina.) 

The same remarks that apply to the Chaffinch are also appli- 
cable to this bird, with the exception that I do not think they 
are so plentiful. : 


54, Spaniso Sparrow. (Passer salicarius.) 

There are many Sparrows all over the Mediterranean shores ; 
but the species run into one another, so that the more I have 
tried to find out the distinctions, so much the more have I been 
puzzled ; but I once saw a decided P. salicartus shot on the Plain 
of Missolonghi, where it was feeding with a lot of Larks. This 
species seems to frequent the open plains more than our Com- 
mon Sparrow. 


55. Cuckoo. (Cuculus canorus.) 

Plentiful in Malta during the spring. I have noticed them 
there as early as April 10th ; but I never heard their note. They 
frequent the thick locust-bean trees ; but I have often seen them 
in the sequestered valleys, hawking for insects near the ground. 


56. MIDDLE-SPOTTED WOODPECKER. (Picus medius.) 

The only bird of this species that ever came under my ob- 
servation was shot by a companion in an olive-tree in Santa 
Maura. I do not think it has ever been observed in the [Ionian 
Islands before. 


57. Wryneck. (Yunzx torquilla.) 

In Malta pretty plentiful. They arrive in that island, during 
their spring migrations, early in April. I have noticed them, in 
two separate years, on April 9th and March 30th. 

58. Common CREEPER. (Certhia familiaris.) 

Pretty common in the olive-woods at Corfu. This bird, to- 
gether with the Great Titmouse, finds the rough bark and deep 
interstices of the olive-trees a congenial field for their insect- 
hunting. 

59. Hooror. (Upupa epops.) 

This is a common bird all round the shores of the Mediter- 
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ranean. They migrate to Africa in the winter, leaving Europe 
about the middle of September, and returning early in April. I 
have repeatedly met them at sea during their migrations ; besides 
which, I have remarked them as being very common in Syria, 
Malta, and Rhodes; in the latter place they were hawking for 
flies in the air. 


60. BEE-EATER. (Merops apiaster.) 

This graceful bird is also common in the Mediterranean, and 
is certainly one of the most beautiful members of its avifauna. 
In the hottest days their bubbling, bell-like notes sound from 
far off as they float towards you, glittering like green flakes 
when the sun strikes the varied tints of their plumage. They 
are generally in flocks of about ten or twelve ; and I have noticed 
that, after they have been in one place about half an hour, they 
will move off and “ beat ” in another locality. They leave Africa 
for Europe about the 10th of April. 


61. Kinerisuer. (Alcedo ispida.) 
Common about the marshes and salt-water lagoons of Greece. 


62. BLACK-AND-WHITE KINGFISHER. (Alcedo rudis.) 

I have seen some of these birds on the coast of Syria, hovering 
amongst the small coasting-vessels. I have also noticed a few 
of them on the inland rivers of that country. 


63. Rotter. (Coracias garrula.) 

Like the Hoopoe, this is a common bird round the’ shores of 
the Mediterranean. I have observed it in Malta and Syria, in 
the latter locality in great abundance. In most accounts of the 
Roller’s habits it is stated to be a shy bird, frequenting woods 
and forests; my experiences of it are exactly the reverse. I 
think, observations are often made on the habits of birds in the 
vicinity of towns or thickly populated districts, where, from being 
so much exposed to raids from the human species, they would 
naturally be more shy than in more retired and natural haunts. 
On the Plain of Sharon, where the distance between trees is 
measured by miles, I have seen Rollers in the greatest abun- 
dance, their beautiful green bodies bending the slender reeds of 
a swamp, apparently waiting for deluded frogs to make their 
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appearance from the cool depths below. I could certainly have 
shot twenty a day, without exciting myself about them. 


64. Cuimney-Swatiow. (Hirundo rustica.) 

On the whole of the N.E. coast durmg the summer. They 
arrive in Malta about March 20th. I once saw a flock in Santa 
Maura as late as December, and I have frequently known them 
visit the ship at sea. 


65. House-Martin. (Hirundo urbica.) 
I have shot this bird in Corfu during the summer, when it is 
pretty plentiful. 


66. Sanp-Martin. (Hirundo riparia.) 
Common in Malta during the migratory season. 


67. Swirt. (Cypselus apus.) 
On the whole of the north-east coast during summer. 


68. Common Nicut-Jar. (Caprimulgus europeus.) 

Rather common in Malta, where they arrive about March 20th 
on their northerly migration. They roost in the locust-bean 
trees during the day. 


69. Rocx-Dove. (Columba livia.) 

Breeds in great quantities in the cliffs of Malta and Filfola, 
where it is joined by many Domestic Pigeons who have reverted 
to their original state of wildness. 


70. Turtite-Dove. (Columba turtur.) 

A very common bird during the summer on the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean. I have seen them in Syria, 
Rhodes, Candia, the Ionian Islands, and Greece in abundance. In 
calm spring nights they fly over from Africa to Europe, arriving 
there towards the end of April. Indeed, there is no doubt that 
this is the bird mentioned by the Shulamite in Solomon’s Song, 
when she makes her lover say, “ The flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the Turtle is heard in our land.” 


71. CoLLARED Turtie-Dove. (Columba risoria.) 
A friend saw one or two in the south of Syria ; but they never 
came under my notice. 
Lie 
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72. Sanp-Grovuse. (Pterocles alchata.) 

On the Plain of Baalbec I sometimes flushed Sand-Grouse, 
and I believe the above to be the species. They skulked till 
they were nearly trodden on, and then rose with a cry not un- 
like that of the Common Partridge, generally resettling about 
thirty or forty yards off; but, on being flushed a second time, 
would fly right away over the plain. I believe that, in winter, 
capital shooting might be had with these birds. 


73. Francori. (Perdix francolinus.) 

This bird I have seen in Syria in the autumn, at which time 
they were generally solitary or in pairs, and always in the 
stunted myrtle-bushes which grow round the banks of the rivers, 
or the humid patches of marsh which dot the plains. They 
were not shy, but would run along in front of me at about 
twenty yards’ distance, sometimes for two or three minutes be- 
fore they would rise. When they did at last make up their 
minds to fly, it was with a strong drumming flight (not unlike 
a Pheasant’s) to the nearest bushes. 

As I have already stated in the columns of ‘ The Field,’ it is 
my impression that this bird is now extinct in Europe. I have 
shot in the most favourable localities for them on the southern 
part of that continent, as well as made every inquiry, but with- 
out hearing of any one who has seen the bird in life. An old 
sporting friend of mine, who lived a long time in Sicily, assures 
me that they were pretty plentiful there in his youth, but that 
now there are none in the island. 

Dr. Bree says, that “if extinct in Europe, it will be very remark- 
able;”’ and also remarks, that “ the more publicity given to the 
question, the sooner will it be decided.” There is no doubt that 
the question has had plenty of publicity : it is now four months 
since it was first mooted—time enough for ‘The Field’ to per- 
meate all civilized parts of the earth, and for answers to flow 
back through even slow channels ; but, of all the correspondents 
who have so kindly ventilated the question, not one has seen it in 
Europe, and all have branched off into dissertations on its num- 
bers in India or into other particulars, which, although valu- 
able information, are not exactly to the point. Mr. H. Sandwith, 
in his numerous letters on sport near Smyrna, throws a light 
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on the subject. He remarks, “ Ephesus is not a formidable 
journey. I have never been there; but am told that Francolins 
are to be shot in the neighbourhood.” He then goes on to say, 
“I have myself shot it in Asia Minor.” Now I suppose that 
if Dr. Bree considers Cyprus as (ornithologically) European, 
he would, for similar reasons, include Asia Minor in the European 
boundary, as the one certainly cannot be admitted without the 
other. But, in the present state of human knowledge, Asia Minor 
ranks as part of Asia; and therefore, till we hear more of it, we 
must conclude that the Francolin in Europe non est inventus*. 


74. Greek Partrince. (Perdix greca.) 

Inhabits the mountainous parts of Greece, as well as most 
of the Ionian Islands. Like all the true Partridges, it is not 
migratory. Either this bird or a variety is common in Syria, 
both round Damascus and Jerusalem. 


75. Barpary Partripce. (Perdix petrosa.) 

Brought to Malta from Africa in great quantities by the 
trading vessels; common on the African coast, but, as far as 
my experience goes, not to be found in Europe. 


76. Quaint. (Perdix coturniz.) 

This bird has long been celebrated for its numbers and mi- 
grations across the Mediterranean: they come suddenly, and 
during the night, in immense flocks. Morning after morning, 
towards the end of April, the indefatigable Maltese cacadores 
beat through the rustling corn, but not a bird is to be seen; at 
last they rise some day to find them everywhere—on the bare 
rocks, in the bushes by the roadside, crouching beneath the 
cotton, or whirring out from the barley. Well do the little 
Maltese pointers understand their wiles, and work them up for 
their masters, who sometimes bag twenty or thirty brace before 
ten o’clock. They never breed in the island, but pass on to 
Europe. 


77. Pratincote. (Glareola pratincola.) 
In my notes, July 28th, 1862, I find :—“ Whilst boar-shooting 
on the Plain of Sharon, I shot some Pratincoles. There were 


* See Lord Lilford’s article on this subject, ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 352.—Ep. 
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a great many of them hawking for insects over the fields, flying 
at a height of about 20 feet, and continually uttering a sound 
between a low scream and a whistle. The stomach of one that 
I examined was very full of Coleopterous and other insects. 
I rather think that they catch as many on the ground as on 
the wing, for they frequently settle, and run with all the ease 
of a Plover.” 

They roost on the ground, and fly late at night, their large 
eyes being well adapted for seeing in the dusk. 


78. Great Bustarp. (Otis tarda.) 

Plentiful in large flocks on the south shore of the Gulf of 
Arta in the winter. They feed and sleep in the middle of the 
plains, and are very shy of approach. When I got within about 
100 yards of them, by dint of crawling and wallowing in mud, 
I could see their slaty-white heads watching me; they would 
then run a few steps, and fly straight away. I think the idea of 
their running from pursuit, except when being hawked, is now 
pretty well exploded. I believe the foxes and jackals sometimes 
circumvent them, as I have often come upon their feathers 
and bones scattered over the plain. 


79. NorroLk Prover. (Œdicnemus crepitans.) 
Plentiful in Malta. 


80. GoLpeEN Prover. (Charadrius pluvialis.) 

I have never observed these birds in the Mediterranean during 
the summer. I extract the following from my notes :—“ No- 
vember 22nd, 1862. Hiding for Duck in the Missolonghi 
marshes, Grey and Golden Plover and Lapwing arriving in 
abundance at 11 o’clock at night, soaring and whistling over 
my head. This is the first time that I have noticed them in aay 
quantities.” 


81. Lapwing. ( Vanellus cristatus.) 

A very common bird on the northern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean during the winter, where they arrive about the middle of 
November. 


82. Grey Prover. (Vanellus squatarola.) 
The samc remarks apply to these as to the Golden Plover. 
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83. Stitt. (Himantopus melanopterus.) 

One in Malta market in March, and one that I saw a friend 
shoot on the edge of a salt-marsh by the Gulf of Arta, are the 
only two that ever came under my notice. 


84. PurrLe Heron. (Ardea purpurea.) 
85. Seuacco Heron. (Ardea comata.) 


86. Nicut-Heron. (Nycticorax gardenii.) 
I have observed a few specimens of these birds at Malta and 
Filfola during the migratory season. 


87. Grossy Isis. (Ibis falcinellus.) 

These birds migrate through Malta in the spring, and spread 
themselves over the northern coast, where they frequent the 
marshes. 


88. CurLew. (Numenius arquatus.) 
Common onthe northern coast during the winter. 


89. CURLEW SANDPIPER. (Tringa subarquata.) 
I have shot these birds at Corfu in May: they were all more 
or less advanced in their summer dress. 


90. LITTLE SANDPIPER. (Tringa minuta.) 
Rather rare in the early part of December about Missolonghi. 


91. SanperLING. (Tringa arenaria.) 
Obtained one specimen in winter plumage at Missolonghi, 
which was shot on a small island. 


92. Srorrep RepsHank. (Totanus fuscus.) 

I believe this to be a commoner species than the Common 
Redshank (T. glottis) about Missolonghi ; for all the birds that I 
have ever shot from the large flocks that whistle over the swamps 
Have proved to be T. fuscus. They have been sufficiently 
abused as Duck and Snipe disturbers, without my adding any- 
thing on the subject. 


93. Bar-taitep Gopwit. (Limosa rufa.) 

On the 18th of November I shot two out of three of these 
birds, which were feeding on a sandspit off Missolonghi: they 
were not shy. I never saw any others. 
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94. Woopncock. (Scolopax rusticula.) 

When the northerly winds of December begin to cover the 
mountain-tops with snow, on the first starlight quiet nights the 
Woodcocks float down from the north on “ silent wing ” to meet 
their certain doom from Greek pot-hunter or British sports- 
man. Should the weather be mild, or the wind come from the 
south, one night spirits them all away; but I am not certain 
whether they go high up on the hilis, or take a short move back 
to the northward: probably the latter. 


95. Snipe. (Scolopax gallinago.) 

Arrives on the north shores about the end of November. They 
are very plentiful on some parts, while on others, to all ap- 
pearance equally as well suited for them, not one is to be seen. 
I do not think we quite understand the working of the bump of 
locality in these birds. 


96. Jack Snipe. (Scolopax gallinula.) 
Pretty common in winter: they arrive a little earlier than 
the Common Snipe. 


97. Warer-Ratt. (Rallus aquaticus.) 

This little bird is very common, pattering along a few yards 
in front of the Duck- or Snipe-shooter till a convenient clump 
of rushes afford it a friendly shelter. 


98. Lirrte Crake. (Rallus pusillus.) 
Rather rare: I only shot one. 


99. Coor. (Fulica atra.) 
Common. 


100. Caspian Tern. (Sterna caspia.) 

Very plentiful at Missolonghi, where hundreds may be seen 
at once, as they float over the lagoons, ready to pounce on small 
fry. i 

101. HeERRING-GULL. (Larus argentatus.) 

The commonest Gull in the Mediterranean. On a moonlight 
night at Corfu I noticed about fifty Gulls feeding as calmly 
and unconcernedly as if it had been broad daylight. I am not 
aware that it has previously been remarked that they are night- 
feeding birds. 
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102. Lesser Biack-sackep Guu. (Larus fuscus.) 
Pretty common. 


103. Littite GuLL. (Larus minutus.) 
Pretty common at Malta. 


104. CINEREOUSs SHEARWATER. (Puffinus cinereus.) 

Breeds in considerable numbers in the rocks of Filfola (a 
small, precipitous, uninhabited island close to Malta). I have 
observed them at sea sitting on the water, when they are easily 
approached. I have also seen them disputing a shoal of small 
fry with some large fish. 


105. Manx SHEearwatTer. (Puffinus anglorum.) 

Also breeds in considerable numbers in Filfola, where the 
fishermen catch numbers of them by simply placing nets in the 
interstices of the rocks where they are likely to run. 

106. Wixp Goose. 

I have seen plenty of Wild Geese at Missolonghi and other 
places; but, as I never bagged any, I cannot state the species 
for a certainty. 

107. Witp Duck. (Anas boschas.) 

Very plentiful about Greece and Albania in the winter. I 
have seen them at Butrinto in the autumn. On June 5th a 
friend found a nest, with hard-set eggs, on the Albanian coast. 


108. Tear. (Anas crecca.) 

Plentiful in winter. 

109. Wicron. (Anas penelope.) 

The commonest Duck in winter; but I never noticed them 
during the summer. 
- 110. Pocnarp. (Anas ferina.) 

Not so plentiful as the Wigeon, but still comparatively com- 
mon. 


111. Smew. (Mergus albellus.) 
Pretty common. 


112. Perican. (Pelecanus onocrotalus.) 
Pretty common about the Missolonghi marshes, where I have 
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seen them floating in flocks of nine or ten, with their wings 
elevated to catch the breeze, after the manner of Swans. 


113. Common Cormorant. (Carbo cormoranus.) ` 

Plentiful in the Mediterranean. On the morning of Decem- 
ber 6th, when Duck-shooting at Petala, on the coast of Greece, 
I was astonished to see a large flock of these birds, I should 
think not less than 2000 in number, pass close over my head as 
I lay concealed, and fly away to the south-east. I watched them 
till the wavy lines looked like a patch of lace against the hues of 
the morning sky, when they disappeared over the hills. 


I conclude my notes with a list of birds I have observed at 
sea :— 


J o e | bee: 
Meadow-Pipit ...... North E. by S. Sardinia 85' | April 19 
Red-legged Falcon | North Easterly Malta 32’ ay 
Wood-Wren......... North SES Sardinia 21’ | April 21 
Redstart. s.s.s: North S.S.E. Sardinia 10’ | April 17 
IRWOL Pipitsirss...5,.. North E. by S. Sardinia 85’ | April 19 
Greenfineh” ........; North NW: Sardinia 20' April 12 
RoD e North |N.-westerly | Sardinia 30' April 11 
Sona oee North Calm Malta 10' May 9 
Turtie-Dove......... North We Greece 135' | May 25 
White-collared Fly- 

CHBEMEY........046 North Calm Sardinia 50' | April 20 
Goat-sucker......... North N.N.W. Greece 12' May 27 
Sand-Martin ...... North WwW: Nearest land 110') May 25 
ienernrish......... South Naw. Zante 105’ | Oct. 10 
Two Robins......... South | N.-westerly} Zante 105’ Oct. 1 
Hen Robin ......... South N. by E. Sicily 55' | Sept. 12 
Yellow Wagtail ...| South iW. Cyprus 50" | Aug. 27 
Short-eared Owl ...| South | N.W.by W.| Zante 100’ | Oct. 16 
Sparrow- Hawk South N.W. Corfu 100’ | Oct. 16 
Hoopoe eese. Soutk S.W. Syria 25' Aug. 25 
Turtle-Doves ...... South S.E. Malta 240’ | Sept. 15 
SCE e a South Ns Candia 25’ | Sept. 11 


I need not say that this is but a very small part of the num- 
ber of birds that I have seen ; but these are enough to illustrate 
the general principle on which I have observed them to travel. 
The nearest, land put down is very often not the land that they 
have departed from. For instance, the Turtle-Dove going to the 
north, with Greece 135 miles off, had evidently come from Africa 
—a much longer distance. 


